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ABSTRACT 

A working party of representatives from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Norway, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom, visited five capitals to hear accounts of noteworthy 
innovations or experiments at the tertiary (post secondary) level of 
education. Diversification as opposed to expansion is currently being 
tried in many countries because of the traditional university's lack 
of pedagogical leadership. The working party wished to investigate 
this trend, particularly on the following points: new types of 
institutions, problems of mobility between one institution and 
another, guidance for students, access to tertiary education, 
training and recruitment of university teachers, planning concepts at 
the university and national levels, and curricular reform and 
development. In the first part of their report the aims, resources, 
and implication of diversification are explored. This theoretical 
discussion is illustrated with case studies in the second part, which 
also includes the members* reactions to the fundamental issues 
involved. Recommendations from the working party include the 
monitoring of ongoing experiments and continued research into 
tertiary educational experiments for the benefit of all the member 
nations. (JH) 
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FOREWORD 



The growing number of students at tertiary level and the expanding 
higher education budget make it necessary today both to create new educational 
courses and to distribute available resources more effectively. 

Conscious of the urgency of this problem, the Comaittee for Higher 
Education and Research adopted, at its 22nd session on 14-16 October 1970, an 
initial draft Work Programme for 1972 which provided for the setting up of a 
Working Party on Diversification of Tertiary Education. At the close of their 
7th Confer nee, held in Brussels on 8-10 June 1971, the European Ministers of 
Education, laid particular stress on the need for diversification in their 
Resolution to. 1. At the 20th session of the CCC (17-23 September 1971) the 
1972 programme of activities was adopted, including the creation of a working 
party with specific instructions to assess the results of various national 
experiments carried out in the field of tertiary education in France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Norway, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, to 
CMopare emerging trends and the different solutions already adopted or being 
considered and to report to the Committee for Higher Education acd Research 
It goes without saying that thei.- role was not to recconmend a standard pa * -r-i 
for the structure and organisation of tertiary education in Europe, but to 
identify alternative solutions and provide governments with information to 
guide them in their decisions. 

1071 V^^ ^^^.^^ Jneeting of the working party, held in Paris on 23 and 24 iwvember 

1971. was devoted partly to working methods and partly to hearing about the French 
system of higher education, a subject which will be dealt with later. The working 
party s members (see appended list) decided to visit the 5 capitals, hear oral 
accounts of 4 of 5 noteworthy innovations or experiments being conducted in the 
countries concerned and subject them to critical scrutiny by means of discussion 
with representatives of these countries. Thereafter the would draw up a consolidated 

ion, universities and other interested 
parties. The following subjects for discussion were chosen : 

- the diversification and integration of the different sectors of 
tertiary education : 

. the creation of new types of institution ; 

. the problem of mobility between one sector and another ; 

. the guidance and counselling of students ; 

. access to tertiary education ; 

. the training and recruitment of university teachers; 

- planning roncepts for tertiary education (at university and national 
level (institutional autonomy)). 



curricular reform and development. 
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In view of the Cime set aside for each meeting and of the complexity 
of the problems, the working party did not study the whole range of questions 
in each country consulted. It tried instead to single out the characteristic 
features of each one and pinpoint the methods adopted or proposed by different 
national authorities for solving identical problems. It should not be forgotten, 
moreover, that educational innovation involves long-term activities, which 
explains why this report is merely concerned with evaluating trends. In accordance 
with its chosen working methods, the working party met on seven occasions : 
twice in Paris, once in Karksruhe, Oslo and London and finally twice in Bern, the 
last meeting being devoted to an internal discussion of the layout of this report. 
In the course ot their various visits the members heard, as planned, a large 
number of talks by representatives of the host countries (see appended list) 
and held very frank discussions on general problems common to all the countries 
concerned as well as questions specific to each one. In addition, several visits 
were organised enabling certain new establishments to be more closely inspected : 
eg the Rogaland DistriktsiJgskole (Regional College) at Stavanger in Norway and the 
Open University at Milton Keynes in the United Kingdom. Mention must also be made 
here of the receptive approach and objective frank attitude observed throughout 
the working party's activities, due perhaps to its limited membership. The members 
wish to take this opportunity to thank the governmental and university authorities 
in the five host countries, whose support greatly facilitated their work. They are 
particularly grateful to all the speakers and lecturers, whose talks were frequently 
followed by lengthy "cross-examinations". 

Of course the working party plays only a very minor part in the total 
activities of the Committee for Higher Education and Research. As stated above, 
it was instructed to study the concept of diversification on the basis of several 
concrete examples. It was by no means expected to consider the whole of the highly 
complex field of higher education reform. The Committee itself organises symposia 
from time to time in member countries, at each of which noteworthy reform projects 
conducted in the host country are compared with national experiments elsewhere 
(eg : the symposium on university reform in Germany, held at Bad Godesberg in 1970). 

These, however, have a large attendance and the discussions are therefore 
not as spontaneous and fruitful as in a small working party. Moreover, such large 
meetings take place at infrequent intervals, so that they cannot constitute a whole 
and the continuity of the work is broken. In addition to the activities so far 
referred to, the committee examines particular problems by means of commissioned 
studies, special meetings of experts and the establishment of other working parties ; 
among the problems it is at present dealing with are participation, staff structure, 
the mobility of students and teachers, the equivalence of diplomas, the reform 
of particular curricula such as medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, educational 
technology and access to universities. Nevertheless, the working party would seem to 
have been one of the committee's principal activities. Its findings should, moreover, 
influence the work planned in connection with other future or current projects. 

Finally, the task of the working party should not be confused with the 
country-by-country reports prepared by OECD. The working party was not expected 
to report on the whole education system of each country visited and assess progress 
achieved. It has confined itself to a summary analysis and a straightforward 
comparison of different solutions to a number of problems which - in its view - 
seemed to be common to all the countries visited, indicative of major trends of 
evolution and such that the solution of them might facilitate scientific and 
educational exchange in Europe. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



As mentioned at the beginning of the foreword, the evolution of modern 
society calls for a rethinking of the function of tertiary education and its aims 
and objectives, its methods and its means in the light of new data and new 
requirements. An ever growing demand with needs new both in nature and quality, 
must be satisfied by today's high sr education system ; the number of students is 
going up and there is an increasi .g tendency to give greater consideration to 
individual motivation, aptitudes and capacity for initiative. 

Society's need for citizens with different types of training and ability 
also exercises a great influence on demand. This demand for higher training has to • 
contend with limited resources which must be wisely allocated. It very soon became 
apparent that this problem of growth could not be solved merely by enlarging existing 
institutions. Traditional universities have met with numerous criticisms, for example, 
that they neglect new fields of study, pay little heed to educational aspects and 
have done too little in the field of recurrent education and part-time education ; 
they are also blamed for holding aloof too much from the problems of practical living. 
For this reason it was decided to dwelop the non-university sector of higher 
education. Three ways of diversifying expansion are currently being tried. 

- the binary-system adopted by the United-Kingdom, which is to develop the 
non-university sector independently of universites in the strict sensd ; 

- expansion of the non-university sector in conjunction with development 
of the universities (the regional colleges in Norway) ; 

- a diversifie d integrated system of the type now being tried out in some 
parts of the Federal Republic of Germany (the comprehensive university) ; 

- The general development of a system of permanent education in France 
which results in diversifying vocational training programmes both outside 
and inside the universities. 

During its visits the working party endeavoured to study the special 
reasons which had induced particular countries to diversify their education systems 
as well as the models adopted. It is aware that no single ideal system applicable to 
all countries can be found and that diversification depends on cultural, political 
economic and geographical factors specific to each one. * 

The first part of this report seeks to define diversification of tertiary 
education and to establish its aims, resources and implications. The approach is thus 
theoretical on the whole. 

The aim of the second part is to illustrate the previously expounded 
theory by means of case-studies compiled by members. It also includes the working 
party's comments on fundamental issues connected with the national experiments. 
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2- THE DIVERSIF ICATION OF TERTIARY EDUCATION t ITS AIMS . RESOURCES 
AND IMPLICATIONS ^ 



d^si»n«^ f ^V^f^«? system IS said to be diversified if it comprises sub-systems 
designed to satisfy different training needs and aims, using various categories of 
resources and methods. In tertiary education, diversification generally implies 
Ihta^ilA ^"^J?"^ separated hitherto and including subjects or branches of study 
which did not formerly exist m universities or other higher education establishments. 
new^taL'arL of T v?' and techniques and implies the introduction of 

verv ! ? qualification and lowering of the institutional barriers separating 

Iven shouule^'ho.i'H- ''"'^'l 'T?' °' ^ ^^^^^ ^^"'^^^io^ 

even should be) both diversified and integrated at the same time. 

2.1. Diversification of the aims of tertiary educatio 

in of tertiary education is apparent first and foremost 

c.^l.^"A- ""^'"^ °^ ^^"""^ '^'^ "^^^ which lead a p«ti- 

cular society to opt for and maintain a particular education system. The university 
has to co ntribute to the development of knowledge and cultn ^p/Th,' c iJues n" 

aSd^o'^oa?! I'TJ-T'^'l't'"^'^ ^''^^^ '^"^ ^^^"^'^^ citizens'to understand 

and to mould a society which incorporates the values and knowledge they have acquired 
To achieve this aim, using moreover the environment which it itself create! ! we thus 
^Ity'^Tthird'^." ^-o.otes development of the individual nr^on-' 

Mit^. A third aim shvild be menuicned which ia.to adapt the education offered to th e 
needs of employers both by developing vocational training and by conceiving ways of 

^irL^ldtlmpiiJ.ne'nt"'^ ^^"^^^^ ^'^'^ ^ transfo^r^^^iofof 

. Finally, leaving aside the professional aspect there are numerous activities 
in contemporary society which have to be performed by persons with higher education 
lltlt r """"" r 'I'"'"^''^ exclusive : on the contrary, they al! depend on ea^h 
sllllkfll ^"a ^^l -"""^^""^^ i« order of importance. Their respecSve 

Significance does however vary from one sector of tertiary education to another 

both t^ro^r "'""f"" '° another. In this context the importance of combining 

?f ^ '"^ ^""^ research at least at the more advanced levels, but perhaps even? 
in the whole sector of higher education, must be stressed. 

n,«^ i-I^® ^"""f mentioned necessitate a very clear specification of these ways 
and modalities of study an. an efficient system of student guidance as well as 

Kraie'for hotrfU"" "^"^^^^ the system of guidance and avoid the risk, 

grave for both the individual and for society, of making a seriously wrong choice ; 
they allow different admission selection procedures and they exercise a decisive 
influence on the educational policy applied by institutions^S Sei? depa^JmenL. 
rethink one from another does not obviate the need to create new courses and 

rethink the content of existing ones. 

The diversity of object ives of education in the strict sense 

.n^^^ A ^^^^^^^^^^ °^ °f tertiary education, the numerous talents 

aptitudes and motivat ons of students and the many demand^ of sodul a^ professional 
life give rise to a wide variety of specific educational objectives ?desrobjec^i^s 

ft'diff:rent%''"t"''T^'* ^'^""P'^' '"^"^"^ for a career in research 'f ' jLK I!' 
at different levels. They must also satisfy the var iable requirements of other ^ 
££2f£™ in society which presuppose more or less spec L Used kno"ledgriS 
differing attitudes, as well as those of a " liberal" education . Making I distinction 
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between the various objectives of tertiary education does not however imply that 
they should be pursued by distinct and separate teaching institutions or achieved 
by means of completely different courses. 

2.3. The varied clientelft of tertiary education 

A d:k versified higher education system takes for granted a diversified 
clientele. Tertiary education is no longer merely for young students passing without 
iaierruption from the secondary to the higher stage ; it is also intended for older 
pt r sons , wht are tryicr^ to Impruve their fortunes, equip themselves for some new 
t :)ipation or line of ' ludy or cbange their life styles. The student population may 
:• ciude individuals with or with > t professional experience , engaged in full-time 
oc part-!:ime study and with satit ifa ctory . unsatisfactory or incomplete previous 
ication. 

2 4. The diversity of means 

The diversification of aims, objectives and students dictates diversity 

o£ means. 

The first thing is to diversify the curricula , which will be specialised, 
multidisclplinary or interdisciplinary. The combination between study courses of an 
abstract or an operational nature, or an analytical or synthetical nature, of a 
descriptive nature, or theoret::cal nature, the educational concept, all these must 
be conceived according to difft-^rent publics and according to the objectives pursued. 

Stress will be laid on either the descriptive or the more abstract aspect 
of the various courses, which will adopt now an analytical and practical approach. 
The degree to which courses are compulsory or optional will vary. Curricula will be 
developed to satisfy the requirements of recurrent or permanent education. 

Courses of study may v ary in duration : short courses will be introduced. 
Periods of academic studies are followed by periods of professional activity and 
again by periods of study and so on. 

More and more thought must be given to rew teaching methodt Including 
those which make use of technological innovation tuch as distant stud, multi-media 
;ystems, making it possible for the student to organise his work according to his 
personal needs. 

Institutions will also be varied : certain establi . ments will tend to 
specialise in teaching in the conventional sense, while othe c will be co icerned 
with the problems of introducing mass media instruction, etc. 

The necessary funds will come from different sources : the state, the 
students, industry, individual contributionrs, other cultural bodies, etc. 

2.5. The possible roles of the teacher 

In a diversified system, the accent should be put not only on research 
or teaching . The teachers are also contributing to the development of the 
institutions of tertiary education ; the extent of their contribution will vary in 
each particular case but as a whole their contribution will meet the research needs 
of any branch of higher education. 

The teaching staff will be increasingly expected to contribute to the 
learning process of the students, particularly by offering advice in conjunction with 
progiammed instruction or by preparing correspondence courses and educational 
television programmes. 
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The strat egic, political and organisational impl ications of 
diversification — 

The creation and operation of a diversified and integrated system 
Of tertiary education presupposes the taking of strategic, political and orga- 
nisational measures. The development of the system will be ensured by a procedure 
kept under constant review. This will consist primarily in strategic pla nning. 

c^nLri^^h''.'''- ^ "'u°]^ ^""^ ^^^^^ ^^"^'^ ^i-o take account of the 

changes in the environment as a whole. Overall guidelines will have to be laid 

down which correspond to the development of society, thus stimulating innovation 
and the setting up of structures. The precise definition of objectives and a 
thorough analysis of the situation should provide a foundation for devising 
Ind°r!HJ?n stimulate the system's more or less autonomous components 

and redefine their aims and activities in the light of actual experience. The next 
^^^^ ^? ^° implement the proposed r eforms and apply the chosen measures periodically 
f!!!fr^J!ju^!r^^' obtained and, where necessary, for mulating anew objectives ^J i 

Diversification can be organised at various levels according to the - 
conditions offered in the states concerned. Diversification may be achieved through 
a central national or regional system, with distinct types of institution, each 
fuUilUng one or more specific functions. Another possibility is tc introduce 
rinr"^K-\"" particular teaching establishments , each performing the complete 
range of higher education functions, within such comprehensive institutions, the 
various functions can be assumed by more or less autonomous structural units. 

In order to promote the development of a diversified system it is 
necessary to reduce the influence and importance of the traditional forces which 
trequently stand m its way. The following may be quoted as examples"! 

- research workers enjoy greater prestige than ordinary teachers and their 
career prospects are better ; 

- universities benefit from traditional prestige which is denied to non- 
university institutions ; 

- short courses of study are thought to offer much poorer professional 
prospects than long ones ; 

- costs and benefits, in the broadest sense, are not equally distributed 
among the various sectors of the systum. 

With regard to this last point, it is obvious that the phenomenon of 
cost-benefit disparity between sectors is inherent in any diversified system : but 
such disparity does not necessarily signify a difference in the social estimaiion 
of the various sectors. One should therefore attach less importance to the purely 
formal prestige of certain institutions, of certain activities, and make known the 
quality of other innovatory institutions which right progressively reach a level 
conferring upon them even the highest prestige. 

I'} fo far as the achievement of aims depends on government funds, measures 
of a financial nature play a key role in the operation of an integrated diversified 
system. The ease of running such a system will depend, for example, on whether or 
not. and if so how, the state exercises control over staff teaching assignment and 
research opportunities. The government will support only those developments and 
projects which contribute to diversification. 
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If It is desired to create and maintain an integrated and diversified 
system of tertiary educationt consideration has to be given to the bodies which 
are to take responsibility for it. The universities and other higher education 
institutions cannot be expected to take the initiative, without outside influence, 
in setting up such a system. If diversf ication is an integral part of the system, 
it is especially vital for a central body to ensure co-ordination and the 
direction of operations. In the majority of European countries, this responsi- 
bility has hitherto been taken by the government . 

In countries where higher education enjoys greater autonomy, however, 
the tasks of co-ordination must be assumed by bodies outside the government . 

On the other hand, when diversification occurs within institutions , the 
burden of responsibility for applying the relevant measures lies with them, ; this 
does not however prevent the government or other central bodies from playing an 
important part. 

In a diversified system of tertiary education, provision should be made 
to enable students to make an informed choice of courses in those branches which 
correspond to their aspirations, capabilities and motivations to known social needs 
and job opportunities. There should be a guidance and counselling service to inform 
prospective students, prior to their entry to the post-secondary stage, about 
courses, career prospects and chances of success. With regard to admission ' 
requirements these will vary according to whether greater priority Is given to 
equality of individual opportunities or to institutional considerations ; ensuring 
high educational standards, limiting student wastage, restricting costs, etc. If 
precedence is given to the need to secure equality of opportunity, there will be a 
generous admission policy and selection will take place subsequently within the system 
itself. Finally, it should be remembered that a diversified system has the advantage 
of allowing students to correct their choices in the course of their studies with 
minimum loss of time : opportunities should therefore be provided for transition 
from one course of study to another, in conjunction with a unit/credit system . 

One problem which appears difficult to solve in the context of a 
diversified system is that of research policy. The main question is what position 
research should occupy in such a system. In view of the prestige of research 
activities, there is a risk that every institution and every teacher will be tempted 
to devote time to such work, placing an extremely wide interpretation on resaerch. 
According to the traditional university definition of the research function, it is 
a systematic activity directed to the discovery of new knowledge. With a system of 
mass higher education, society will necessarily not be able or willing to bear 
the cost involved in expanding research activities in proportion the expansion of 
teaching. Nor could it easily be claimed that all the teachers in the system would 
be sufficiently qualified and motivated to conduct research as defined a'}Ove^ 
Furthermore, it is lot essential for teachers to be mainly engaged in research acti- 
vities. In a system where the accent is after all laid. 

Is is essential that as a whole the system of higher education fufils Its 
research obligations without giving up its teaching function and related functions 
and that it is flexible enough to produce research efforts both in time in space and 
to attribute diversified tasks in research according to the abilities of each 
individual teacher, the phases of his career and the objectives pursued. A deli- 
berate policy is required to allocate research among the various sectors and preserve 
its significance by institutional means. 
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^ Although the working party's terms of reference referred essentially 

diversification in tertiary education, it continually bore in 
mind the interdependence between this stage in education and the secondary stage . 

^^«?t« «Mv -f '""^^ ^^^^^ Wisher educati on will achie -fe 

results only If the pre- tertiary system is reformed. In order to avoid- creating 
a harmful and artifical dichotomy in tba future, education will have to be treated 
as a comprehensive whole. 
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3- COMMENTS BY THE WORKING PARTY ON CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL QU ESTIONS IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE VARIOUS NATIONAL SCHEMES 

During its routxd of visits, the working party limited its discussions 
as far as possible to the list of subjects if had drawn up at the outset. This 
report &rtempts to set out its comments. It is assumed that the reader is more or 
less familiar with the majority of the schemes being conducted in the five countries 
concerned, which have been studied by other Council of Europe working parLies or 
other international organisations. The aim of this chapter is therefore not to 
describe m detail the arrangements adopted by these countries but to compare 
possible solutions to identical problems, identify the factors which induced a 
particular country to choose one solution rather than another and pinpoint certain 
dang^->rs encountered, while relating all this, if possible, to the "theory" of 
diversification. 

3«l« The diversification and integration of the different sectors of 
tertiary education ~ ^ 

There are 3 possible models for the diversification of tertiary 
education : 

The binary model adopted by the United Kingdom, which consists in 
developing the non-university sectors, such as the Polytechnics, Colleges of 
Education and some other institutions of advanced further education, alongside 
the traditional universities. It emerged from the discussions that this system 
Should be seen as an attempt to deal with certain requirements specific to the 
United Kingdom. One of the reasons behind it is a desire to develop education at 
local, regional and national levels simultaneously. It should be remembered that ' 
many colleges have grown up in close connection with local authorities and industries. 
It xs also held to be essential to leave responsibility for education as far as possible 
in the hands of the local authorities. Attempts at a full integration of degree level 
work would result in an artificial division within some colleges where only a 
proportion of studies is at that level. In the opinion of the working party it 
would appear however that the basic reasons for the choice of this system are not 
educational but financial and administrative. Rigid separation of the 2 branches 
Of tertiary education might encourage non-university institutions to try to achieve 
university standard at all cosrs in so doing they would merely become poor imitations 
as well as neglecting the specific casks assigned to them. In spite of the intro- 
duction and maintenance of the binary system, some co-ordination between universities 
and non-university establishments does exist at local and regional level, though at 
national level it seems inadequate. For the United Kingdom authorities the main 
concern IS to encourage greater diversification of courses intended for different 
categories of students ; one need is to arrive at a better distribution of resources 
among subjects. Whether these courses are offered within a binary or a nore or less 
integrated system is considered to be of secondary importance. 

Another model jf diversification takes the form of the expansion of the 
non-university sector m relation to the development of the universities , but without 
there being total integration. This is the pattern adopted by Norway, where several 
Regional Colleges have been created and other non-university colleges developed 
The Norwegian authorities draw attention to the special situation of their country. 
Its small size and low population. They are aware that the solution they have so 
far adopted does not necessarily suit other countries. Moreover, they point out that 
this scheme is very recent and that it is no doubt too early to pass final judgement 
on the results. During its visit, the working party investigated the merits of such 
semi-integration. The subjects taughc at the Regional Colleges are generally modern 
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ones. Such as petroleum engineering, the social scif^nces and business management. 
>'^e of the questions still to be answered is whether the universities will continue 
to leave these new subjects to the Regional Colleges. The latter also seem to have 
considerabl- political backing : is there not a risk of rivalry eventually growing 
up between 5.h«» universities and the Regional Colleges in, for example, the securing 
of funds ? A farther question considered was whether there might be a danger of the 
Regional Colleges, contrary to their intended purpose, coming to regard the 
universities as old-fashioned and being more ambitious than them. Complete integration 
of 2 types of fiigher education might have been preferable. In response to this, it 
was stated :;hau - although the scheme was admittedly a recent one - hardly any 
competition or rivalry between universities and Regional Colleges had been observed 
so far, at least not in thoses fields where the Regional Colleges are offering 
something different from the universities, namely in the two-year stud^' courses. 

On the other hand, the regional colleges are also offering one-year courses 
in university subjects parallel to some courses given by the universities. In this 
field , the relationship between university and Regional Colleges is less relaxed, 
although much is still unclear. 

B^th the universities and the Regional Colleges form part of the same system 
of tertiary education. It Is most unlikely that the Regional Colleges will try 
to do betf.er than the universities. Obviously the universities are getting Interested 
in the new subjects and the Regional Colleges, on their part, are showing an interest 
in the traditional university subjects. This fact, combined with the further expansion 
of the Regional Colleges, might result in some healthy competition. But in general, 
there is such an overwhelming pressure on the universities from students seeking 
higher education, that the universities have reluctantly welcomed the relief given 
by the Regional Colleges even in the traditional university 

This solution of semi-integration had also partly been chosen to meet the 
particular needs of certains regions. This brings us to the problem of the geogra- 
phical dssbritubion of tertiary education establishments, which will be dealt with 
in greater detail later. 

The third model of diversification consists in setting up a n integrated , 
diversified system after the pattern now being tried out in some parts of the Federal 
Republic of Germany ( "Gesamthochschulen" ) (1) by designating "education regions" 
ithin which the various higher education establishments are fully integrated if 
,>oasible and by adopting an interdisciplinary approach (tradition and technical 
universities, aigher teacher training colleges, engineering schools and other 
tertiary-level schools). This new concept, which is only just beginning to be 
implemented, comprises 3 phases. To begin with, there is intensified co-ordination 
of the activities of the various autonomous establishments in a given geographical 
region. The next step is to create joint bodies, while preserving the independence 
of the various establishments. Then comes the setting up of a fully integrated compre- 
hensive university. In the course of this scheme numerous problems emerge. For one 
thing, the traditional university has to be prevented from claiming a monopoly of 
higher education. Comprehensive solutions should not be forced upon the various insti- 
tutions but should result f'om reciprocal agreement. The place of research in such a 
system still appears rather ill-defined. The composition and functions of the teaching 



(1) The Federal Government is in favour of the integrated "Gesamthochschule" but so 
far only a few pilot experiments have been launched : five in North Rhine- 
Westphalia (Duisburg, Essen, Paderborn, Siegen and Wuppertal), one in Bavaria 
(Bamberg) and one in Hesse (Kassel) . Based on first experience with this new 
type, some of the Lander and universities are becoming somewhat reluctant. From 
discussions a trend towards increased transfer possibilities within a co-opeative 
system seems to emerge. 
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staff raise problems of a structural and hierarchical nature. Nor has any solution 
been found to the question of the level of studies in certain institutions or to 
that of the degrees which may be awarded. Furthermore, in the face of integrated 
diversification at regional level, consideration must also be given to co-ordination 
at national level. 

In conclusion, the working party wishes to point out that whatever 
system of diversification is chosen, care must be taken to ensure that it offers 
high-standard courses for highly able students : diversification does not mean 



The creation of new ty pes of establishments or the ada ptation and 
transformation of existing ones . 

In some countries, before any thought could be given to creating a new 
type ot institution, the existing system had to be adapted and reorganised. Tl-is was 
the case m France, where 3 arrangements were adopted to solve the problem of 
university education for the masses. One was to take the traditional faculties. 
rJIii!^ r II '^^^^^^a^ge.the various components to form a separate new university 
yaris) . Another was to combine several formerly isolated establishments or 
departments into a new institution (provinces). The third was to create some 
completely new establishments (Paris-Dauphine. Paris-Vincennes. University of 
Compiegne). Although multidisciplinarity is frequently spoken of in France the 
working party wondered whether the majority of the new universities in ?he*Paris 
area did not. taken individually offer too restricted a range of subjects : a 
student who wants to change his subjects at the end of his first year is obliged 
to change university. The authorities are aware of this difficulty, but for ' 
technical reasons (lack of suitable premises, for example) it is not always possible 
to centralise subjects to the extent desired. When analysing this reform, the 
experts noted the differences between this conception and the German approach, 
™h\"k uJ- ^ following principles : in cases where major universities 
need to be sub-divided. the new universities should offer a full course of studies 
(instead of only one or 2 levels), so that students can complete their studies at 
them ; the new universities should offer a wide variety of subjects : no one 
subject should be taught to more than 1,000 students. 

ot, . The majority of the new types of courses created during recent years are 
short ones which are mainly geared to vocational needs and can be incorporated in 
the existing universities, as is thecasewith the French University Institutes of 
Technology (lUTS) . These form part of the university and are of iLited size 
comprising 3 to 5 departments, each of which offers a "speciality" and caters* 
for 150 students a year. The courses last 2 years and lead to the award of a 
national diploma. The aim of the lUTs is to train senior technicians and specialists 
for intermedxate-grade managerial posts in industry or other branches of the 
economy. The working party wondered whether the availability of both long and short 
courses m the same establishment did not induce students to opt rather for the 
longer courses for reasons of prestige. It appears that the attraction of the lUTs* 
novelty has so far been strong enough to prevent such a trend. Nevertheless, there 
is a slight danger that certain circles may come to regard the lUTs as having the 
function of preparing students for the third year of traditional university education, 
care will therefore have to be taken to restrict the number of students attending 
longer courses if the lUTs are to continue to serve their proper purpose. Moreover it 
appears that many employers in industry do not know enough about lUT-trained students 
and their qualifications. 
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These new types of course may also be dispensed in institutions specially 
designed for the purpose, which are outside the universities but connected with them: 
examples of these are the above-mentioned Regional Colleges in Norway, which offer 
two-year courses with a vocational bias. Norway chose to set up such colleges separate 
from the universities because it considered that if they were attached to a university 
they would fail to acquire sufficient "personality" and might come to be considered 
as the first level of university education. Moreover, the risk of competition is 
lessened by the fact that the 2 categories of establishment offer different types 
of course (at least as regards the majority of the course ). The aims and objectives 
of the Regional Colleges are numerous ; only a few will be mentioned here : 

- supplying the various regions with experienced brains (curricula related 
to a region's activities) ; 

- achieving a fairer distribution of resources invested in higher education ; 

- increasing cross-fertilisation between higher education and society by 
developing recurrent education and part-time education ; 

- acting as innovation centres ; 

- developing student's personalities and critical faculties (instead of 
merely dispensing knowledge) i 

- stimulating reforms in other sectors of post-secondary education ; 

- helping to break down barriers between the established professions. 

The social prestige of the Regional Colleges seems to be equivalent to that 
of the universities. A large number of students therefore apply for entry to them. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that this scheme is a very recent 
one, the first colleges having been set up in 1969-70. When the working party 
mentioned how lightly the Norwegian authorities seem to have been treating - 
at least in the beginning - the problem inherent in such an enterprise, it was 
replied that enthusiasm was essential for getting such colleges under way ; 
difficulties would naturally arise in a few years' time. 

It vTas the general opinion of the experts that higher education of the 
shorter type is useful only if it is accompanied by a well-organised system of 
recurrent education. In the case of the Regional Colleges, the working party noted 
that there was scarcely any provision of this kind for their graduates at present. 
It was not possible to make such provision immediately, as these short courses were 
instituted to meet an urgent demand, and there was no time to deal with the problem 
of recurrent education simultaneously. The Norwegian authorities propose to improve 
the facilities available in this connection. In' France, on the other hand, the lUTs 
are already taking care of this aspect fairly systematically. 

Finally, the new types of course may be given in institutions which are 
completely independent of the traditional universities. It was with this intention 
that the United Kingdom authorities set out to transform existing colleges or 
groups of colleges into post-secondary establishments of a new kind, viz Polytechnics. 
This scheme was based on the idea that the role of such establishments was essentially 
different from that of universities, and should remain so. They have been 
developed on a broad basis and offer a wide variety of possibilities, viz courses 
at the preliminary, degree and post-graduate levels, together with courses leading 
to professional qualifications. The courses often include a spell of practical work. 
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Studies may be done full-time, part-time or on a "sandwich" basis, as well as 
either during the day-time or in the evening. Although some courses are conaaon 
to both universities and Polytechnics, the curricula of the latter clearly reflect 
a desire to prepare students for employment in industry, business or public service. 
The Polytechnics have so far proved capable of quickly responding to emerging needs 
by adapting to circumstances and applying the latest teaching techniques. Outside 
observers might imagine that the British binary system is gradually evolving towards 
an integrated system in which the Polytechnics will become more aiid more similar to 
universities. According to the British authorities, this would not be desirable. 
Certain more radical circles in the United Kingdom even consider that the Polytechnics 
offer a more flexible and appropriate form of tertiary education and deserve to be 
developed more fully than the universities, but on separate lines, with a reduction 
in the importance of the latter. 

It seems unlikely, however, that the Polytechnics will ever enjoy the 
same prestige as the universities since the research opportunities they offer and 
the conditions of appointment and remuneration of their staff s are distinctly less 
attractive. But there is a view in the United Kingdom that the Polytechnics offer a 
more flexible and appropriate form of tertiary education and deserve to be developed 
more rapidly than the universities and on separate lines. 

The question whether the Polytechnics will ever enjoy the same prestige 
as the universities, as the government would like, must be affected by the research 
opportunitxes they offer and the conditions of appointment and remuneration of their 
staffs, which are at present less attractive ; which in turn affect the quality of 
their teaching. The United Kingdom authorities have also thought of revising the 
curricula of College of Education (1) and broadening the spectrum of their courses. 
But It IS hardly likely that they will be developed to the same degree as the 
Polytechnics. It would be desirable for both types of college to adopt a coianon 
educational policy and offer various joint courses. Finally, mention must be made 
Of another new type of establishment, viz the Open University (2) which uses multi- 

media dist ant study systems consisting of correspondence material, TV and radio 

programmes, individual and group tuition and short residential courses. Although 
this establishment offers courses comparable to those of other univerj-ities, and 
has proved its worth in various fields since its foundation in 1969, it does not 
yet have any close relations with the conventional universities. In its early years, 
this was justified by various factors : for one thing, the experiment was a risky 
one. Its outcome was unpredictable and it was viewed with considerable misgivings in 
some quarters, secondly once it began to gather impetus, precautions had to be taken 
to prevent the other universities from regarding it as a rival stifling its 
developments. However, a certain measure of co-ordination is now being established ; 
the traditional universities are, for instance, using some of the Open University's 
courses. Furthermore, it seems that the Open Universities teaching and study methods 
are haying some impact on the methods used by the long-established universities. It 
might be considered desirable for the Open University to develop post-experience 
courses for the other universities, thus achieving a certain amount of integration. 
One of the questions raised by the Open University system is that of costs. Th-- 
preparation and printing of courses material is expensive and time-consuming. It 
must therefore be realised that such a system can be contemplated only if it is 
intended for a large student population. In addition, the experts drew attention 
to the problem of updating courses and adapting them to new circumstances. In a 
traditional university, a teacher is supposed to revise his lectures in the light 
of advances in knowledge. In the Open University system however, which requires 
preparation and printing o. costly publications, it seems difficult to make the 
changes needed to keep courses up to date without being a major increase in expenses. 
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A further factor is tlu , although certain individual or grcup courses 
are provided, students my sometimes suffer from a certain lack of direct contact 
with their tutors or fellow^students • 

In Switzerland, consideration is being given to the creation of new types 
of establishment or the introduction of short courses. While the value of such measures 
is appreciated, the implementation stage has not yet been reached. This is no doubt 
due to the smallness of the universities. As for short courses in the true sense, 
thought is being given to developing the Higher Technical Schools (not to be confused 
with the 2 Federal Polytechnics Schools) and the Higher Schools of Administration and 
Economics, which would be made responsible for training intermediate managerial 
staff. 

3.1.2. Mobility from one sector to another 

A diversified system calls for opportunities for transfers from one sector 
to another, if possible in conjunction with a unit-credit system. Such mobility 
may be either horizontal (transfers from one sector to another of the same standards or 
from one subject to another branch of study) or vertical (transfers from short to 
long courses). Thought must also be given to mobility for teachers. 

As far as horizontal mobility is concerned, the example of the Federal 
Republic of Germany shows that student mobility has so far taken the form of transfers 
from one university to another rather than from one discipline to another within the 
same institution. Moreover, intermediate examinations already passed have rarely been 
taken into account for the purposes of futures studies. A large percentage of uni- 
versity students intending to enter the teaching profession have been leaving the 
universities to continue their studies at colleges of education. Although the 
courses at these colleges are shorter than university ones, the majority of the 
students in question have been unable to have their university studies taken into 
account. This is due to the fact that future teachers studying at a university 
must take two subjects at the same time and that the course structure differs from 
that of the colleges of education ; furthermore university studies do not comprise 
any educational (pedagogical) training. Students changing from a university to a 
college of education may, however, get a certain part of their studies recognised, 
if they have so far studied a subject which is also taught at primary and lower 
secondary schools (Grund- und Hauptschulen) . 

As regards transfer possibilities frotn colleges of advances technology 
(Fachhochschulen) to universities the situation is as follows : 

a. Since 1970 graduates of all colleges of advanced technology (Fachhochschulen) 
xnay continue at any university ; graduates from an engineering college are 
no longer restricted to the technical universities, if they want to go on. 
The final diploma from a college of advanced technology (Fachhochschule) 

in thus considered equivalent to the upper secondary school leaving certi- ^ 
ficate (Abitur) • Further requirements vary from Land to Land. 

b. Graduates from colleges of advanced technology (Fachhochschulen) may obtain 
recognition of a certain part of their studies and their examinations by 
the university, if they continue in the same subject in which they have 
obtained the final diploma at the college. This applies in all the Lander 
In addition, some of the Lander make it even possible to recognise periods 
of study and parts of examinations for those who want to change their 
subject, provided that what has been done so far is related in soaie way 

to the requirements of the new subject. 



c. In nearly all the Lander, students at colleges of advanced technology 

(Fachhochschulen) may pass over to a university after having completed their 
basic studies (one or two years), provided they remain within the same 
subject. The criteria - e.g. good marks in the intermediate examination - 
differ from Land to Land. 

P .u^'"^^^ concept which is gradually taking shape in Germany, namely 

that of the "Gesamtihochschale" ( comprehensive integrated unive rsity^, all 
arrangements aimed at facilitating transfers from oSe of these institutions to 
another are becoming obsolete, since full mobility is one of the concept's purposes 
of'theTfi^Lrc: ?''''''' (horizontal mobility) are also one of the Ljor'princ pie 
beiifm^n! r J xn Norway and the French lUTs. In. Switzerland, efforts are 

being made to facilitate mobility among the cantonal universities^specially in 
French-speaking Switzerland. i'cwi.*4.j.y m 

^H„o.^^«„ V"^ introduction of short courses (usually lasting 2 years) into tertiary 
!n h 8^^^^/^^^ to the question as to whether or not a student who completes 

such a course should be able to undertake studies of the conventional type on that 
basis. This is a question of vertical mobility. The aim of short courses is, as 
already pointed out, to offer a new type of education more closely geared to 
vocational needs for the purpose of training intermediate managerial staff. If, 
however, the continuation of studies beyond that stage is greatly facilitated, 
the scheme IS liable to lose its point. In the case of the Norwegian Regional 
Colleges, 15 to 20 Z of students obtaining diplomas continue their studies at 
yera"iUble).^^"' management ; for the other subjects no figures are 

Everything possible is done to facilitate the transfer to university • but 
ilif/^- ^°J8otten that the training given at the colleges is not intended as I 
preparation for university studies, and care is therefore taken to preserve the spe- 
cific character of the colleges. The government, moreover, will carefully watch the 
development as regards the number of students entering the universities from the 
Regional Colleges. As for Norwegian universities themselves, their policy in this 
matter is not yet clearly defined. Since they enjoy autonomous status, they are 
iTflll *^^"^^^^»«ther or not to award credits for Regional College courses. 

In fact, they are showing increasing willingness to do so. In the long run, certain 
equivalences will be established, though today the situation still varies from one 
taculty to another. In France, the diploma awarded by an lUT is meant to lead to a 
professional career. Nevertheless, candidates who display special aptitude may be 
permitted to continue their studies at university. So far, 10 Z have been goine 
on to a more advanced level ; happily, therefore, the lUTs do not in fact merely 
serve to replace the first 2 years of conventional university education. The United 
Kingdom authorities seem aware of the need to encourage the transfer of students from 
universities to Polytechnics and Colleges of Education ; but the binary system may 
be thought to hamper these efforts somewhat (1). Emphasis is being put rather on mobi- 
lity from one course to another (horizontal mobility). The majority of the univer- 
sities themselves offer no possibilities of transfer and do not yet operate a unit- 
credit system. This maLes it difficult to enable students to transfer freely from 
the Open University to one of the traditional universities. However, there is every 
reason to think that this situation will gradually change. 



(1) There is in fact quite a bit of movement accross the "binary line" and post- 
graduate studies frequently follow from first degrees taken in the othjr section, 
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In Switzerland there is the. question of whether graduates from the Higher 
Technical Schools who wish to continue their studies at the Federal Polytechnic 
Schools should not be granted certain equivalences so as to enable them to shorten 
their studies. 

The concept of mobility also includes the exchange of teaching staff 
among the universities and between them and other institutions. The working party 
found that such exchanges were not yet very common in the countries consulted. It 
should be noted, hovcver, that the Regional Colleges of Norway recruit some of their 
teachers from among university staff and that there is also some movement in the 
opposite direction. University teachers are offered posts as associate lecturers 
or invited to act as examiners or advisers for college examinations. 

3.1.3. Student counselling and guidance 

In the course of its visits the working party became aware of the 
shortcomings of guidance and counselling services for students. In several cases, 
even, such services are completely non-existent. As pointed out in the "theoretical' 
part of this report, however, diversification is inconceivable without students 
being thoroughly informed of study opportunities and career prospects. Such guidance 
should he carried out in close collaboration with future employers. A guidance 
stage (generally during the first year) can be very useful, and the new French 
organisation of the first phase of the study courses and of methods of orientation 
and guidance could provide interesting findings. Nevertheless, judging from the 
experience of Keele University (United Kingdom) - where a year of basic general 
education was originally the rule - there is some risk that after this first year 
students may drop such subjects as mathematics and physics in favour of highly 
congested branches such as sociology and psychology. Consequently, guidance should 
have the following 2~fold purpose : 

- he.lpi students to discover what interests them and what they are 
suited for ; 

- informing them which sectors offer them employment opportunities: and 
which do not. 

In any guidance work, however, it must never be forgotten that information 
on future needs and job prospects is difficult to obtain and is not always reliable. 
To prevent pure chance from having a decisive influence on a student's future, it is 
preferable to improve university and vocational training and guidance rather than 
apply a system of student selection whatever form it may take. The present surplus in 
certain branches does not, of course, always prevent a student from following his 
chosen course of study (nor should it). Once informed, a student should assume 
responsability for his choice. 

Students require counselling not only with regard to subjects, courses 
and supervised work, but also - indeed, above all - on the type of tertiary education 
establishment and the branch of study to choose. 

This guidance service should be provided to all students, not only to the 
few who come to seek information of their own accord. Guidance should be organised 
in cloie co-operation with secondary schools ; each university or similar insti- 
tution should regard itself as responsible for guiding upper-secondary pupils in its 
area by providing them (and thereby their parents) with written information on 
tertiary education apportunities . Universities and other institutions should organise 
information seminars and open days. It is probably no bad thing to give students a 
certain amount of liberty and allow them to spend one or 2 terms following various 
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courses before opting for this or that branch, as Lhis sometimes helps to shape 
frflLf'r'^ generally speaking, a limit should be set to such 

tSffu^Jif^f university studies are very costly and students should not occupy 
stLe I !n necessary. The creation of a general guidance 

ovffTn^'- ^"^Jf doubtless be a happy so'ution. An intermediate 

to^ir.in™'' ^ ^ ^""^ °' y^""* ^^^^^^ ^ «t"dent was suited 

lo nxs chosen course. 

^ ^".^^^ majority of countries, a certain animosity and mistrust may be 

that ^he f ^^""l ^'"^^^'^ ^^^^^^ counselling services. They believe 

«^«- of such services is to integrate them with present-dav society and 

^nxpulate them for the purpose of maintaining the establishment, 'in orde? tfallay 

rl^:LSaLr::^:ict!^^^ ^^^-^^ ^° ^^-^^^^-^ organisinglir 

^'l**^* Access to tertiary education 

.11 Although this point, in view of its importance, was closely analysed in 

tLllt ''^""''^J" consulted, we shall restrict ourselves here to making a iew brief 
general comments and considering some special problems. This question is in fact 
covered by other activities of the Committee for Higher Education ana Research (1). 

In the experts' opinion, governments ought to try to let every citizen with 
otrer and demand must be struck in higher education ; but only those who oossess the 

T.Ttt^lLT'rr'T ^^L'^"'^ Normally, thS would ^^^unt'^o 

restricting admission to holders of a secondary school leaving certificate ; but is 

unilr Jtf ^""^"^ ^^""^^^ meaningful ? There are various trends in favour o^ opening 

universities to new groups, regardless of the duration and type of their previous 
^Zlnt"''' PfJ"^^?^« °f of opportunity is very'^Lportant ; but at 

present such equality is non-existent : admission to universities frequently depends 

?urtSer r^! ll ^^1^^^' f ^^^^^ ^^^^ s^^ves as a selection criterion. A 

further result of this situation is that upper secondary schools lay too much 
emphasis on the knowledge likely to be required for university entrance, to the 
detriment of the intellectual "equipment" which, from a more general point of view, 
they ought to provide their pupils with. Although governments recognise that everyone 
should have a right to education, they have been unable to meet the various needs, 
owing to the unexpected increase in the number of students over the last decade. 
Nevertheless, new short-course institutions and new branches of study have rapidly been 
created though the distribution of students between traditional universities and 
these new establishments will largely depend on how the different types of courses 
are judged and assessed by the public (2). As measures of this type are insufficient 
to meet the growing needs, governments have had to contemplate selection procedures 
and in many cases, limit the number of entries ("numerus clausus") . It soon becomes 
apparent, however, that none of the present selection procedures allows of an 
accurate forecast of ? student's degree of success in his university studies and. 
subsequently, in his chosen career. Nor do any of them appear to be objective 
and genuinely fair. It would after all be better to take account of the marks 



(1) See document CCC/ESR (73) 48. 



(2) 



In Germany, for example, there are strict rules governing civil service 
appointments ; a student having completed a short course would not be 
eligible. Such practices obstruct the setting up of a diversified system. 
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obtained over the previous years rather than subject students to a sort of lottery. 
The introduction of university entrance examinations has also been considered ; but 
this is likely to induce upper secondary schools to over-concentrate on preparing 
their pupils for such examinations. As for intermediate examinations, they do not 
always have the desired selective effect j for the majority of students are still 
attracted by long courses, which have greater prestige, and in the event of failure, 
they will try their luck a second time. One procedure consists in laying down what 
percentage of an age group may be admitted to the various branches ; but there is 
still the problem of deciding what individuals to select. 

In reality, the problem of selection arises mainly out of the following 

reasons : 

- the system of higher education is not diversified enough in order to 
correspond to the different abilities and preferences of students and 
to the needs of society. 

- student counselling and guidance is inefficient. 

- the regulations governing the study courses are too rigid. 

- current assessment and evaluation of performance throughout the study 
course are not sufficiently organised in order to guide the students 
properly. 

The problem of the over-production of university graduates is closely 
bound up with the state of society, which offers openings now in one field of 
activity, now in another. Such over-production need not always be regarded as a 
catastrophe. Some balance is spontaneously restored within society as new needs 
emerge. A state of intellectual unemployment must of course be avoided. It may be 
wondered whether France is right in continuing to regard it as a sacred principle 
that 90 % of secondary school pupils should be admitted to university. Above, all 
a student should be informed of the risks he runs by embarking upon this or that 
course of study and made to realise that, on leaving university, he will not auto- 
matically find a well-paid job which fully satisfies his aspirations. It is also 
important in this connection to repeat that higher education whould provide students 
with a training which enables them to adapt to changes in society, particularly in 
the professional sector. 

Since education should serve to enrich a person's life and not merely 
prepare him for a specific career, as much consideration as possible should be 
given to individual desires. The resources available do not, of course, allow 
the number of persons studying for sheer pleasure and self -improvement to be 
increased indefinitely to the detriment of those wishing to enter a career for 
which advanced training is required. Finally, to restate the obvious : the policy of 
admission to higher education. should be comprehensively reviewed in close connection 
with secondary education. 

The working party further recommends that opportunities for sitting final 
examinations should in future be offered to persons who, for one reason or another 
have never been able to enrol as students, but who possess the necessary knowledge. 
In the 5 countries consulted, arrangements, in this matter range from free access 
to "numerus clausus". It emerges from the various reports on innovation in France 
that there is no intention in that country of abandoning the principle that only 
those in possession of the "baccalaureat" may be admitted to higher education. 
The Higher Education Act ("Loi d 'Orientation") makes no provision for selection for 
the purposes of entry to higher education : all who hold an appropriate type of 
"baccalaureat" have to be admitted* 



/ f °^ "PP^"" secondary education in France will include 

iti^ ^"'^'"S pupils towards the different types of courses offered 

at higher education level. Already at present the first year at university is 
arrsfu^tr ^ fr^^"*"' observation period. With regard to the lUTs. candidates 
are selected on the strength of their school results. Most of them possess one type 

ion an avera^r' ' ^^'^^^ examination for ?hose who do not 

is howfv^r 2 % of. students are admitted in this way). The number of lUT students 
spLlcilHn'f ^ clausus"). Although the authorities are generally 

bLausTof a iLTof the largest number possible, this is primarily 

oecause of a lack of satisfactory selection criteria. 

Tn Norway, the Regional Colleges have been forced to introduce the 

Zhir t'T""* """^^"^ °' applicants is constantly much higher than the 

number which can be admitted (due to lack of space, teachers, etc ). Within ^he 
numerus clausus, the Regional Colleges admit Lny applicant ^ not h^ldi^l a fo™i 
upper secondary school leaving certificate. This is no longer sLethin^tynic^f or 
bititSiT the universities have recently opened the'sSe p ssi- 

loll, I . ^^''^ app icants. Moreover, it was an open question whether stuLnts 
crUer!a"?. H ' ""^''''^1'°^' -"^^y ^he colleges a^d the various setect^or 
aL win'h. J•n^ Sr^''"": '^^'^ '^^^ "^"^^^"^ has been acquiesced in 

nr.«-! t • ^^'^''{"hing a given percentage of students in each aee erouo The 
present figures (for example, 20 Z in 1975) are based ^.-iilT ^'^''"P- 
aspirations rather than on any scieitific assessme« „f ? 
The fixing of such a percentage is ^o 'aS ""r^rfree decj^ on' beinror"*" 

em'ir^ve'Lrslt^ ^'^"'"k" " "^e^LthocL^Sile'"" r^^r^^ 

aiouirinin J n % r fl«='i''ility and new branches of st^T 

ot H 

education establishments (such as the engineering col egr™JhochsciuJenn 

at er ITl^tl ?"j^«^f'i«. are liable to^show a preference he 

latter if their qualifications allow them any choice. 

but the si tuatlon'ts^h^fo ^?" °- has so far been avoided. 

cne situation Is becoming more serious every year, and now i. • 

sought. The bottle-neck affartino n,oj;„=.i .Z T- solutions are being 

setting up Of a sy.Te^ofXXtlZLTilll 111^^^^,^.%.^^''' '"^ 

si^ns^T":.: r.'-' - studeSts":^Lg"t^^\a^=i 



univer- 



sities But ^htQ ir. ^^o If u • 7 »uuucin.a among tne cantonal ui 

place ^f studv li tiff obviously amounts to a restriction on the choice of a 

bet^atroVt^^'t:^ eTh^^tbUsCinT^V t ^ou^d'^rj ^ ^^fd^^^ l^JLT T^" 
are oblieed to Pnroi t-h^ ^ . • rouna raris, and all first-year students 
uLL^GQ CO enrol at the university in whose area they live. 
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The policy basis for the provision of higher education in the United Kingdom 
is that any person with the requisite academic qualifications who wishes to proceed 
to higher education should have the opportunity do do so. Entrance restrictions are 
therefore primarily academic, with the highest standards generally being required 
by universities. The number of places available is determinad by assessements of 
how many are required to fulfil this policy. In the case of the Open University » 
there are no restrictions based on academic ability, but the total number of 
places available in any period of three years is specified by the government. 

3.1.5. The training and recruitement of teachers 

Teacher trainings is one of the most important aspects of the reform of 
tertiary education. It involves problems concerning structures, curricula reform, the 
introduction of new teaching methods and the use of new media. The working party 
proposes that the Coamittee for Higher Education and Research intensify its activities 
in this field. 

In their discussions on teacher training for the tertiary level during the 
various visits, the experts had numerous comments to make. 

The roles and functions of university teachers have changed. The universities 
no longer aim at producing a "finished product" (the graduate) ; it is now hoped that 
students will continue to learn throughout their lives (permanent education, re- 
training) . Teachers must therefore be able to use different communication media 
according to the audience they are addressing. They should no longer restrict them- 
selves to "giving lectures" and merely transmitting knowledge but they should 
supervise and guide students throughout their studies and organise their practical 
work ; they should inculcate in students certain aptitudes which will enable them 
to adapt to changing social circumstances. Teachers in tertiary education will in 
future be trained in methodology. They will also have to be capable of effectively 
sharing in the running of universities and their institutes. These various functions 
to be performed by a university teacher call for special training. 

In the course of its discussions, the working party raised the question of 
the relevance of degrees and doctorates to the appointment of teachers. It noted 
with satisfaction that it is now possible in France to become a university teacher 
on the strenght of all one^s publications, instead of solely on the basis of a 
thesis having required many years of preparation. It feels, however, that the 
o«^mpletion of research work should no longer be the sole criterion for admission to 
a university career and that account should also be taken of candidates' teaching 
ability. 

Mention was also made of the problems facing teachers as a result of multi^ 
disciplinary teaching and mobility, these being 2 conditions of diversification. It 
is not rare for teachers to hesitate to become too involved in multidisciplinary 
teaching preferring to remain specialists, as their promotion and career mainly 
depend on the results of their research work in their chosen speciality. Moreover, 
research workers tend to retain their narrow specialist outlook event when they 
are incorporated in a multidisciplinary team ; teachers confine themselves to their 
speciality in order to obtain good results in what is frequently a very limited field. 

Three factors, however, could help to change the situation in France : 

- the new national diplomas in France can be awarded by universities only 
in respect of courses of a multidisciplinary nature ; 
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~ f "^e^ts who now wield greater influence in university decision-making 
bodies insist on the multidisciplinary approach ; 

~ National Consultative Commission, which deals with applications for 

university teaching appointments, is to undergo a reform. Its various 
divisions will be reorganised so as to include experts from several 
branches and specialities. 

• teaching staffs of the lUTs are made up as follows : one-third are 

TltlV''' ^r''-''* ^^r^^i'^^ secondary education teachers and one-third members 

the ^ ^"^^^'^y^ There is no legal distinction reg^di^g 

the status of these 3 types of teacher. 

of teacherf LrthrMo*^'''''-^"^'-*''' ""^^"^^ concerning the recruitment 

tLrh!r« ! ? Norwegian Regional Colleges. Was it not asking too much of such 

^a ?^™-f- to become "experts in educational innovation" 'an^ to 

^ch^L'^^ ''h ? t:he needs of the region in which th.y worked, while devo??ng 
^tLlisLent a L'aL'•H'^ ' Obviously, these new types of higher education 
establishment attract idealists from among university teachers. But this might not 

5ould"?r "f ' °f Regio"^! College teachers be Lund T 

iSistriarLcLrrf '° ^"^^^ ^^^^^^^ p^-p^- ^-^^tL 

- i f • ^ ^ regards staff recruitment, the Regional Colleges are oblieed 

- If they wish to maintain their standard - to employ staff who are aualifLdVo 
teach at university level. Some teachers are alreLiy^ei^ rSuited'frim the 

wHchIt" slifH* '""^^"^ ^'^^ ^^^^'^ - industry ^ith 

wnicn It IS difficult to compete. 

The working party also turned its attention to the repercussions which 
the creation of the German "Gesamthochschulen" may have ortJe'^eachinrprofes^ 
thlT"°H °? °^ non-university establishments through their integratioS m^Hncoirage 
l^Zr.^ ^f"*' university pratices and ascribe too much iSportanc^^for ^ 

example, to a person's tally of research publications ; whereas, as air e^y stated. 

sSfr'^LIJinr'H-?-''^"'^ '° "^^""^ activities in'the Jecr^Lent of 

tJe f^Hrv J^ . administrative qualities and. sociability (for example, 

the ability to work m a team) are also important. It is to be feared that the staff 
of non-university establishments integrated with the comprehensive systm will d^L 
the same remuneration as university staff as well as more free time forresearc^^ 
Thought was alsp g iven to the problem raised for universities (patticuJarly in 
oSt L^eT:n''-''\'^^?? '''''''' ^^^^^^"^ research'coid'itLs 
c1m;::?t"ntt;e%\^ts%itutLs!""^^ establishments ; this i, a source of unhealthy 

f^r..l^^o. "^^^^ imagined, the Open University encountered various dif- 

what ^ie stages over the recruitment of teachers. No one felt suJe 

Inl J l e"*^"'"^^^ this venture would be. Teachers at traditional universities were 

N^ver^hele's^TL^Lf ^^^^ ^ haeardou. experimlnt? 

f.!no^• ^ tempted and now appear content with their choice. The 

functions of a faculty's members are mainly to prepare course material! iJshould be 
emphasised that the Open University's "teaching staff" in the widest sense inclul! 
not only academics but technical staff. There are also local and regio^l Counsellors 
s^ff work maintaining liaison with the students. T^e ^iveJsUy's 

staff work in close collaboration with representatives of the BBC. The enrichinc 

in t^ oi^H^ ^- is the intensive collaboration between teams of academic s 

fromf 1 material. Care needs to be taken, however, to prevent staff 

fromJeeling isolated through lack of student contact. prevent start 
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3.1.6. Research in a diversified system 



\^at place can research occupy in a diversified system, where the accent 
seems at first sight to be put on teachingand where resources are limited ? What 
about the principle of the unity of teaching and research ? 

In contemporary research there is an inescapable need for specialisation 
and differenciation, while co-operation and integration are increasingly essential 
to counter --ba lance specialisation and the dangers it entails ; moreover, there are 
ever-growing requirements as regards staff, structures and funds. Although the 
conventional universities do not always have the flexibility needed for research 
and for the investigation of new concepts and problems as soon as they arise and , 
promise to be fruitful subjects of study, they do offer numerous advantages which 
militate against the much ca:ivassed idea of dissociating teaching and research ; on 
the contrary, everything should be done to rid them of any obstacles in the way of 
research. The German solution, which also seems tc be catching on in Switzerland, 
namely the creation of priority research sectors ("Sonderf orschungsbereiche") 
constitutes an effort to modify the existing university structure and overcome the 
difficulties confronting research in higher education establishments. This 
arrangement is, moreover, fully in line with the requirements of diversification. 

There are several lims behind the creation of priority research sectors. 
The idea is to concentrate effort, promote co-operation among research workers and 
the various research institutes, rationally co-ordinate specialised sectors, set up 
efficient research units in the universities and simultaneously, increase financial 
aid to research. In the interest of profitability, maximum use needs to be made of 
costly research equipment in the form not only of apparatus but also of specialised 
collection and libraries. If research is to be prevented from deserting higher 
education establishments for other institutions, the former must have larger and, 
above all, more efficient research units. This will entail establishing research 
priorities, since it is not possible, for reasons concerning staff and funds, to 
develop all university subjects and research installations to the same degree. In 
this way, a distribution of labour will be achieved. But this, together with the 
co-ordination of research will call for co-operation from all universities and research 
centres which is not easy to impose from above. 

In view of the meagreness of resources, it would seem essential, despite 
the difficulties, for any serious research planning to include the possibility of 
withdrawing financial aid from certain research teams. A transitional period of 
decreasing subsidisation might be imagined. Of course there may be other ways besides 
of setting up important research teams - to facilitate the training of young research 
workers ; the most formal procedures do not necessarily suit all disciplines. Within 
the framework of an overall policy defining the objectives a diversified system will 
be necessary. 

It is not always easy to persuade research workers to devote their efforts 
entirely to new or hitherto neglected areas of study, for they fear that at the end 
of their contracts, they will find themselves unemployed. On occasion, therefore, 
a qualified team should be given official status accompanied by certain minimum 
guarantees. 

With regard to the dissemination of research findings, this should be done 
rapidly in order not to delay any possible applications. The right of access to such 
findings ought to be discussed at European level. A number of questions remain open, 
viz : when research projects are publicly financed, who owns any discoveries made ? 
In the case of research financed by industry, should the latter have a prior claim 
to the results ? 
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In the course of their visits, the experts also turned their attention to 
Ihl I °. "^^^^^^ "ew short-course establishments. They found that teachers in 
oMlf«^^®'^ Colleges did not all have research experience. Although not 

obliged to do such work, they are encouraged to devote a certain time to research and 
Jeleircr?'* ^^""'^ ^^^^""^^ illustrate the role of such colleges in the field of 

- Research workers do not have any special status and wield no authority ; 

- The Regional Colleges are too small to be able to undertake costly research 
in the field of the natural sciences ; ^hey therefore have to concentrate on 
the social sciences. In practice, the part they play in research is still 
fairly limited. Nevertheless, a large number of research projects are being 
carried out in conjunction with university departments. 

The important reform of the studies leading to a doctorate which is at present 
going on in France seems to reconcile the principle of strictly organising research 
teams with the necessity of diversifying any such organisation according to the 
different subjects and themes of research. 6 "-ne 

United if^nlSL^pTl! ^""^ ^^^^"^ ^° "^'^ ^"Sage in any research work. The 

United Kingdom Polytechnics appear to give more emphasis to teaching than to 
research. Moreover, research at British universities frequently depends on the 
preferences and interests of the teaching staff, whereas the Polytechnics are more 
inclined to adapt their research work to the needs of industry and commerce. It is 
unlikely that the Polytechnics will become centres of fundamental research comparable 
to the universities. 

Planning in tertiary education 
3*2.1. At national and regional levels 

«- ^4 Experience has shown that none of the desirable and necessary reforms in 
tertiary education can be implemented without comprehensive planning. This should be 
strategic rather than operational. Its purpose should be to lay down general 
f!;if ^""^ create a situation favourable to innovation, but it should not dictate 

individual operational measures. Nevertheless, one must bear in mind that the 
increasing need for administrative control as well as the rational and effective use 
nL«i'"\ ? ^ail structures which do not always foster innovation and 

personal initiative. Planning should serve as a basis for policy-making and be 
considered as a learning process. While sharing common principles, requirement.', and 
aims, the various countries should nevertheless devise planning machinery of their own 
which takes account of their traditions and culture. Thus in the Federal Republic of 
Garmanjr and Switzerland which are federal- type countries, greate r co-ordination of 
planning and decision-making is being sought at national level to the extent 
th^^tn^ ^ ''l''^ ""^^ diversity of the "LSnder" and cantons ; at present, planning is at 
the introductory stage. In France , on the other hand - within the framework of the 
overall guidelines defined by the Ministry in co-operation with the National Council 
for Higher Education and Research and the Conference of the Presidents of the French 
Universities - the trend is towards decentralisation. In the United Kingdom , there 
may be said to be 2 areas of planning, one for the universities (University Grants 
Committee), the other for the Polytechnics and other non-university colleges. If 
difficulties are encountered initially, it seems highly advisable to concentrate 
planning and innovation temporarily on those sectors of tertiary education which lend 
themselves most readily to such treatment. This is the case with the Norwegian 
Regional Colleges and the Polytechnics. One aspect of planning is obviously the 
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geographical distribution of higher education establishments , although this is a 
problem of diversification only in as far as the system includes all or most of the 
tertiary education institutions in a country or region. Planning then becomes a 
question of promoting the development of this or that establishment and creating new 
centres. Local political pressures should not be allowed to lead to the creation of 
idiosyncratic institutions which are too small to be efficient. While it seems almost 
impossible to close down establishments whose standard and efficiency are 
unsatisfactory, it is still possible to limit their growth and to transform and 
improve them. The working party holds the view that new institutions should be set up 
wherever the necessary infrastructure already exists. It seems essential to devote 
increasing attention to improving the division of labour among the various regions of 
a country. While each region should be encouraged to provide a sound basic education 
of a multidisciplinary kind, specialist courses should be allocated among 
establishments in different regions, so as to serve as centres of gravity based on 
local traditions and academic features. Most countries are making efforts along these 
lines. In Germany , the Joint Commission on University Buildings ensures that all 
regions possess comparable basic facilities, but the "LSnder" which enjoy great 
autonomy and pay a large share of the costs, tend to give priority to educational 
establishments specialising in the cheaper branches. In Norway , the planning of 
tertiary education is closely bound up with regional planning in order to take account 
of population trends and the need for student places and university staff in the 
various towns and regions of the country. 

Although conscious of the limited financial resources available, the 
experts regretfully feel justified in saying that planning and decision-making in 
tertiary education are all too often and all too greatly conditioned by fund 
allocation arrangements. Funds for specific purposes should be allocated by persons 
responsible for teaching and research, whereas general allocations may be left to 
politicians or financial authorities. 

The experts also felt that global planning would only be of real value, if 
each individual institution were given the freedom of planning its own activities 
and of evaluating the results of its policy. 

3.2.2. At the level of the individual institution 

As mentioned in section 3.2.1, planning should be strategic rather than 
operational. It is not incompatible therefore with a certain degree of autonomy for 
tertiary education establishments. 

Full autonomy, which does not in fact exist anywhere would mean complete 
liberty of action in the following fields, among others : 

- recruitment, appointment and promotion of teaching staff ; 

- election of university authorities ; 

- admission and selection of students ; 

- internal organisation and structure of the establishment ; 

- decisions on the content of courses, the qualifications to be required and 
the diplomas to be awarded ; 

- teaching and examining methods ; 
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- choice of research projects and establishment of priorities ; 

- allocation and spending of funds from outside. 

^ without saying that, for all the reasons which may be deduced from 

esubHsh^^it^^ithL''""?'? -----reo, g^^^^, a^igher education 

estaDlishment within an intesrated diversified system. 

^ho recruiting teachers institutions ought to enjoy wide liberty within 

bodifs'"'rH f P^fessional requirements laid down by' the government or other 

establi«hJII^ should not have the right to transfer teachers from one 

establishment to another without their agreement. In cases of disagreement an 

?nL^entL°n ^'"'^ """^^ ^"^"^ institution'^ltCt's'te 

Regarding the admisston of students, the workine part» believes th»r in 
lltlLT. '"1"°.'" 'r"'=' °^ .^portunlty. It would be p«f«able fonLuslin 

haoH < J J' ^! f^*" "^^^^^^ 'hat establishments cannot be given a conmletely free 

t^t « ff™,^?^-^ '"^ " ^'"S'" « "agls. Too S freedom in 

this field would run counter to any measures taken by national or reSonal 
authorities to facllltaf.e student mobility ; nor would It guaranLrfharthe 

belnnl'JSfL' "r ^■^"'"^'^^ This prfblem. Incld^^taUy. go4s 

beyond the limits of any one country and the same is true of qualifications required 

fhL ^^°^r"T- i""""""- should have the necessary aut^oiy'?* be 

able to close do«, any reticular department or section which no longer fSlfJueS a^y 

antonn™. ,'*«"°"=lng party feels that the tendency to grant establishments soige 
autonomy in the spending of funds allocated to them deserves to be encouraaed The 

SIs'T"?/K'^,''f '"""^ ^" '"^ " he given to eardep«tm;n^^ 

^ttln^ '° the institution itself. This presupposes however the 

co"rdl^?iof IVZl^T »''J«"»*ly-»i°<i=<i university administrations as well as 
H^™i i ! national level. The grant of special funds to stimulate new 

o^rr'XJ^^df aUocaLr^ '"^ "^"^ ^ "'^"^^°«> 

Thus, the main idea is to strike a proper balance between the Rovemment's 
development of tertiary education and the wish of 
establishments to have some say in their choice of teaching and research priorities 

ii^^^ H '° ^ °^ autonomy, new Ideas'^comrto 

light should make them known to the authorities so that other establishments Ly 
benefit from them. This is the case with the Norwegian Regional Colleges which are 
autonomous establishments, although they belong :o a general system of higSef 
education enabling students, teachers and funds to be transferred between various 



^!M?r if """"^^ '° recognise all courses in a 

specific field on condition that specialists from the universities concerned had 
previously got together to examine their actual content in detail! """""^^ 
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Institutions and fields of study. They enjoy considerable freedom with regard to 
internal organisatica, curricula and methods and are encouraged to take initiatives. 
Subsequently, they will be given complete responsibility for curricula, although the 
Ministry will no doubt have to influence the choice of priorities through its 
allocation of funds. 

An institution which has a certain amount of autonomy, particularly 
financial, may be required to draw up plans for its premises and facilities with a 
view to better use being made of them. This is the aim of several studies being 
conducted at the Zurich Federal Polytechnic School, which are already resulting in 
various practical measures. It has been realised, for example, that it is advisable to 
leave university institutes or departments free to allocate their funds either to 
salaries or to the purchase of apparatus and equipment or to the renting of premises. 
Experience has revealed that it is not always convenient to ensure optimum use of 
premises by obliging teachers and students to keep moving from one lecture room to 
another. It has also been found that departments often tend to ask for more space 
than they really need as a result of which their premises remain partially unused. 
This must be combated by means of greater openness. 



3.2.3. Participation 

Participation is not an end in itself and must not be made a dogma. It 
contributes towards diversification and innovation by giving various groups an 
opportunity to express their opinions on the problems raised by tertiary education 
today. It should not be forgotten however that participation of a misconceived and 
ill-organised kind may place a serious obstacle in the way of diversification as it 
may result in long complicated procedures, the postponement of urgent decisions and 
the stifling of good ideas. Participation should not therefore be regarded as a 
"democratic pretext". Although participation did not always produce the hoped-for 
results to begin with, it is indispensable that the various groups within a higher 
education establishment as well as representatives from outside should be associated 
with discussions and sometimes with decision-taking. Despite the misgivings of some 
students, it seems desirable, for example, to allow industry, professional associatiom 
and future employers to have some say in curricula reform. The French lUTs, for their 
part, frequently call in professional people from outside for teaching purposes, while 
the Norwegian Regional Colleges ask persons from various walks of life to act as 
examiners ; the latter also help to arrange curricula. The same is true of the 
British Polytechnics which, as already noted, have close ties with local industry. 
The reform of the second phase (second "cycle") of the study courses in France is 
also very interesting from this point of view. 

Student participation, after all the equivocation and arguing to which it 
has given rise, does Improve the efficiency of universities. It is very difficult 
however to achieve participation in the broader sense, ie to make every student feel 
responsible for his university. 

3«3, Some thoughts on curricula reform and development 

Experience has shown that curricula reform and development is even more 
important than the reform of the structures and organisation of tertiary education. 
It depends on and is the product of active participation by teachers and students, 
for it is they who are best acquainted with the weaknesses and advantages of the 
system and can help to get innovations put into practice. The ref orm and development 
of curricula should be organised in such a way as to constitute a continuous process 
of diversification. The authorities should take whatever measures they can to ensure 
a favourable climate for this process : they might for instance grant certain benefits 
to an establishment's staff who are actively involved in reform projects. Moreover, as 
long as promotion in the academic field continues to depend mainly on research 
activities, university staff cannot be expected to take much interest in curricula 
reform and development. Although the main responsibility in this matter lies with 
O educational institutions themselves, greater contact should be established with the 
LiyC outside world. Representatives of industry and administration should be consulted 

by reform coimnittees and even allowed to take part in their work ; but they should be 



selected by the educational establishments and government authorities and not delegated 
by powerful pressure groups. Tertiary education must be integrated with the rest of 
society. 

Curriculam content and teaching and learning methods 

The subject of curriculum content and teaching and learning methods is a 
very wide one requiring a thorough analysis of its own. In the course of its visits, 
the working party examined various national schemes which are briefly outlined 
below. Other working parties of the Coiamittee for Higher Education and Research are 
also dealing with these questions. 

Curricula are designed to meet various requirements and serve several 
purposes. They should be altered in the light of advances in knowledge and changes 
in human needs and professional requirements. They should also be adapted to new 
teaching and learning methods, which should in turn be adjusted to their content. 
These methods are based on the principles of inter and multidisciplinarity . bse 
Should be made as far as possible of multi-media distant study systems. 

As most students will have received different forms of training in various 
types of secondary establishment, the first year of higher education should be devoted 
to general studies in order to ensure greater homogeneity from the outset. Specialisation 

n^voi^ho?L""%?f i*"! ^T* ^^^^ ^^'^ the French lUTs, which are 

nevertheless criticised for a certain rigidity which may produce an outlook similar to 
that prevailing in secondary schools. 

The Norwegian Regional Colleges, for their part, have four types of 
curriculum : ^'^ 

- basic curricula in the traditional university subjects ; 

- curricula which give fresh substance to the traditional university subjects 
and are designed to meet regional needs ; 

' curricula relating to matters which the universities have not yet tackled 
(eg tourism and transport) ; 

- curricula relating to specific fields which may also interest university 
graduates (eg maritime economy and environmental studies). 

Efforts are being made in these colleges to integrate theory and practice by 
teaching students to apply their theoretical knowledge to the solution of practical 
problems. Moreover, students have greater freedom to combine subjects than in the 
traditional education system. The teaching and learning methods used in these colleges 
are often different from those at university. Students are given wide responsibility for 
their own studies. They are more or less free to decide for themselves what problems to 
study and what material to consult. They can choose when to meet in groups, how to 
distribute work among themselves and when to consult their teachers. They learn to 
discover and analyse problems, to track down the necessary information, to assess 
problems according to their own scale of values, to suggest solutions, and to share in 
their teachers' research work. As regards the British Polytechnics, although some of 
their courses are similar to university ones, their curricula are mostly aimed at 
preparing students for a career. 

Generally speaking, the working party feels that the experiment now being 
conducted in the Norwegian Regional Colleges is a very sound example of reform. 

3.3.2. Assessment methods and examinations 

Here again, most new ideas seem to be found in the Norwegian Regional 
FR?r^®^®®' These establishments enjoy very considerable freedom concerning assessment 
examinations. They decide for themselves in what subjects examinations should be 
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set and what form tests should take ; there is no centralised system and the colleges 
are encouraged to try out new types of examination. In some of them, group 
examinations have been instituted : here, students work together in groups of three 
or four for a fortnight ; they are assigned a task similar to one which they would 
have to carry out in practical life and they have free access to libraries and other 
facilities. 

Conventional examinations, both written and oral, are also sometimes used ; 
but these may be replaced by written work extending over a certain period. In some 
cases, group examinations are the only form of test used. Students are consulted on 
the type and content of such examinations. The group (three or four persons) either 
passes or fails as a whole ; there are no individual marks. If a group has failed, 
its members may nevertheless apply to sit an individual oral examination. This method 
acts as a stimulus : since the students do not know how the groups will be made up 
for the end-of-year examination, they all try tjo obtain the best results during the 
year. The working party wondered whether this method allowed a student's individual 
level of knowledge to be verified. The Norwegian authorities appear to consider this 
aspect as secondary, for the method makes it possible to ascertain other important 
talents and aptitudes, particularly of a social kind, which are difficult to assess 
by means of conventional examinations (ability to solve problems with the help of 
text*books and other sources of information, to work in a team, distribute work> etc). 

Apart from this experiment, to which special attention was devoted, the 
working party wishes to emphasise in this connection the importance of the problem 
of student wastage and suggests that efforts should be increased to devise short 
courses and other arrangements for students who "drop out". Even those who fail are 
bound to have acquired some knowledge and developed certain aptitudes while at a 
tertiary education establishment ; they should consequently be awarded some kind of 
certificate to enable them to find a job. 

3.3.3. Final qualifications and employment and career prospects 

Contact with the outside world must be established if future employers are 
to know early on what the introduction of short study courses signifies. In the 
United Kingdom , it seems that some employers may still prefer graduates from the 
traditional universities. It is to be hoped that the situation will change however 
for in most of the countries consulted the demand for qualified staff in certain 
sectors is growing and cannot be completely satisfied by the number of graduates 
from conventional institutions ; thus, posts which have hitherto been occupied by 
university graduates will be filled by people who have successfully undergone new 
types of training. Not too much importance should however be given to the various 
suggestions from professional quarters, which are frequently contradictory : some 
wish graduates to display intellectual agility and be capable of adjusting to new 
situations, whereas others prefer them to hav<i as specific knowledge as possible on 
entering their careers. 

As already stated, one of the aims of higher education of the shorter kind 
is to meet needs which cannot be satisfied by the conventional education system. 
Another is to provide short courses for those who wish to train for certain careers, 
some of which were traditionally restricted to university graduates. It does not 
seem easy however to channel more students into short courses. This is true, for 
instance, in Germany where so far almost 50% of fields of study (law, pharmacy, 
medicine, etc) are regulated by the state, the other 50% being the responsibility of 
the establishments ; accordingly, it has not even yet been possible to determine 
the exact place of the short course in the present system ; nevertheless, everything 
still hinges on the implementation of the "Gesamthochschule" concept. Further, 
present regulations on recruitment and promotion in the civil service and the 
teaching profession are still too rigid : thp. senior grades are reserved for people 
who have received higher education of the longer type ("Berechtigungswesen") , while 
those who have spent less time at an institution of higher education have more 
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difficulty in obtaining promotion, even if they are highly qualified professionallv 
T^e Finance Ministries of the "LSnder" are reluctant to foliow the No^San e^^pl; 

educ^L'''^ ' ''''^ '^'"^^ ^'^^ attended sh™ high" 

education courses more or less the same salaries as those having taken long ones 
in Nojp. both the Ministry and Parliament laid down stringen?\equirements 
regarding the quality of teaching at the Regional Colleges when they were ^eing set 

oreqiii:i:S%%'!'da:a'%'%'°°' ^r^^^^ universities for st^Lll 

diff icuHv ?n f ^? ^^'^^ graduates from the Regional Colleges have had no 

uiivf^o^f^ ^/""t employment and obtaining salaries fairly similar to those of 
ms suiltfon^ '"""f"^' data-processing specialists)? 

Jeen of Tfairlv e^^M^'/^''''' '° ^"^^^^^ Norway has always 

been of a fairly egalitarian type. In actual fact, graduates from the Regional 

o? theTel'Lr ^'^'^ university counterparts and thf ^^ority 

of them embark upon a professional career as soon as they have obtained their degree. 
Firms have been found to prefer employing persons trained locally. The Regional 
Colleges - with the assistance of the Ministry, Parliament and t^; m^iverfiSes - will 

fr?i^! are eligible for civil service appointments but only the future will tell 
If they are given the same promotion opportunities as their colleagues who have 
received a conventional university training. -leagues who have 
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Comments on the teacher tr a ining systems in the United Kingdom an d the 
Federal Republic of Germany ° 

^ho . ^^J^^^ considered appropriate to end this section with some conments on 
the new teacher training systems in the United Kingdom and the Federal rZJuc of 
Germany which reflect fairly dissimilar approaches. As in numerous other countries 
it was realised some years ago in both the United Kingdom and Germany that^e current 
training systems had serious shortcomings. wsnnany cnat the current 

^H„r.Mn« ^'tu^^^ United Kin|i;dom teacher training is shared by the colleges of 
education (three or four year concurrent courses of educatiok and profelsio^l 
training) and the university departments of education (a one-year course in 
education - also offered in some colleges of education - afte^ a tSree!year decree 
course). As, over the present decade, the number of newly- trained teachers reoulred 

has"bL'n''' "''f '^'^'^^ substLtiany: throppor"nUy 

has been presented to the colleges of education of diversifying their acJJ^itJes and 
ffri"' of higher education other than teacher training! So^ of t^m 

will be able to do so as independent institutions while others will ^;e 
appropriately be merged with polytechnics or colleges of further education. 

of courses^irL^^ha^'f ""^^^ accompanied by changes in the pattern 
towa-dftha Lh? The government has announced its aim of working 

iro^Moi of ^r^" °^ ^ graduate teaching profession and its support for fhe 
promotion of new three-year courses incorporating education studies designed to lead 
to the award of an Ordinary B Ed degree and the status of qualified teacher. wUh 

W^^^vel 'to ric^'^'^H^' '"^'"'"^ ^ sufficiently high standard to c"nt W foJ a 
fourth year to take an Honours degree. Two-year courses are also to be developed 

n^^H?? ""^^^^"^ °^ "^S^" Education, which could be either a terminal ' * 

?he 0^^?^^°" ^ ^'!f? ^^^^i""^ °" '° ^ ^^8^^^ °^ professional qualification. 

IuitabJ^^.r"r'' '° intending teachers but may'well in 

offprpi • T °^ ^ 2 d^g^e^ course. The new degrees and diplomas 

the CoL^Jwo^L^'^ "'i' be validated either by unive^siUes or by 

tne Louncii for National Academic Awards (CNAA) . 

^ the Federal Republic of Germany, teacher education has hitherto been 
^iver^lM ' ?^^^«°«ir^^ Hochschulen" for elementary and main schools and by the 
universities for secondary schools leading to higher education. Experience has shown 
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that students at the former institutions receive sound teacher training but spend les 
time on other subjects, whereas the contrary is true of students at the latter. 
Although responsibility for teacher education lies with the "LMnder", there is a 
certain amount of co-ordination now taking place and the stage has been reached when 
general principles consistent with the "Gesamthochschule" concept may be laid down. 
According to the reform project, teacher training will no longer be given by 
different types of higher education establishment. It will be intended to form an 
Indissoluble whole and therefore be entrusted to the "Gesamthochschulen" (1). 
Above all,, there will be as much scope as possible for transfers from one type of 
course to another. Integration of these different types of training does not however 
imply the production of "standard" teachers capable of being employed anywhere - 
and hence suitable for nowhere. The system will be integrated but diversified. Care 
will also have to be taken to ensure that teacher training does not constitute a 
ghetto-like sector within the "Gesamthochschule" ; it will need to be thoroughly 
integrated so that students may easily move from one branch of study to another. 
Further, the "Gesamthochschule" will be responsible for not only theoretical but 
also practical teacher training. This presupposes the integration of the different 
higher education establishments - necessitating expensive legislation - and the 
formation of teaching and research units ("Fachbereiche") . 

In this context it must also be noted that the future German teachers 
will - according to certain plans - no longer be trained for different types of 
schools but for different age groups (Stufenlehrer) . 



(1) This is at least the concept favoured by the Federal Government and some of the 
LSnder. 
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4. CONCLUSIONS 



The v7orking party on diversification of tertiary education is pleased to 
note that the majority of the countries consulted have already taken various measures 

""^^^^ °^ society, or are on the point of so doing. There are 

many difficulties, as h.s been seen, and approaches to them are fairly often 
different. But the goal remains the came for all : to offer the public new educational 
opportunities and allocate the limited resources more wisely. 

Tertiary education should not however merely be adjusted to the demands of 
modem society ^ it is itself one of society's driving forces. 

• rl^! P"'^^ ^^^^ obstacles standing in the way of 

a diversified system, whether they be political, cultural, social or financial in 
nature, need to be thoroughly analysed. It also believes that the development of the 
more interesting national schemes now in progress should be systematically monitored. 
A small group of two or three experts could perform these tasks. 

The working party also ventures to propose that the Committee for Higher 
Education and Research should commission an expert study of situations in other 
member states, in order to throw light on further schemes in this field. Afterwards 
a comprehensive inventory of possible solutions could be drawn up, indicate ig their* 
advantages and drawbacks, what. results were anticipated from them and what results 
have actually been obtained. 

As for the working party on diversification ot tertiary education itself 
the experts feel that its composition and size as well as the working method adopted 
have proved entirely satisfactory ; the only debatable point is whether its terms of 
reference were not rather too wide to be carried out at a two-day meeting in each 
country. The experts were aware of the limits of their work, which was designed to 
produce some comments on a number of fundamental questions ; but the invariably 
lively discussions in which they took part during their visits often had to be 
interrupted at their culminating point owing to lack of time. 
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APPENDIX II 



List of documents 



FRANCE 



CCC/ESR (71) 96 

CCC/ESR (72) 1 
CCC/ESR (72) 3 

CCC/ESR (72) 4 



CCC/ESR (72) 6 
CCC/ESR (72) 19 rev. 

CCC/ESR (72) 27 
CCC/ESR (72) 43 rev. 

CCC/ESR (72) 44 rev. 

NORWAY 

CCC/ESR (72) 98 



CCC/ESR (72) 100 



CCC/ESR (72) 101 rev. 



CCC/ESR (72) 106 



Creation d^une maitrise de sciences de gestion 
dans I'enseignement super ieur frangais (texte 
de I'arrete - fran9ais seulement) 

The university institutes of technology 

New study courses in higher education and the 
role of the new Master's degree in science and 
technology 

The practical application of the new study 
courses in science and technology at the Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology of the 
Languedoc (Montpellier) 

The new study courses in management. 

The general framework of the French Higher 
Education Act (Loi d 'orientation) and the 
institutions resulting from it 

Higher Education Act, 12 November 1968 

The new study courses in the humanities and 
the experience of the University of Paris 10 

The new organisation of the universities in the 
Paris area, and the problems connected with it 



Petroleum engineering education 
Information note on petroleum engineering 
education in Norway and elsewhere, and on a three 
year degree course offered at the Regional 
College of Stavanger. (Rogaland Distriktsh^gskole: 

Short-cycle higher education in management 
(The example of a two year's study course in 
busineiss administration offered at the 
Regional College of Stavanger (Rogaland 
Distriktsh^gskole) 

The regional colleges 
(Distriktsh^gskoler) 

Higher Technical Education 

Information note on the three year diploma course 
for engineers at the Regional High School at 
Stavanger t^ogaland Distriktsh^gskole) 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



CCC/ESR (73) 19 

CCC/ESR (73) 24 

CCC/ESR (73) 25 

CCC/ESR (73) 29 

CCC/ESR (73) 30 

CCC/ESR (73) 31 

CCC/ESR (73) 34 

CCC/ESR (73) 35 

CCC/ESR (73) 36 
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CCC/ESR (73) 52 

CCC/ESR (73) 53 

CCC/ESR (73) 54 

CCC/ESR (73) 55 

CCC/ESR (73) 57 rev^ 

CCC/ESR (73) 58 



The concept of the comprehensive 
(Gesamthochschule) 

The planning and implementing of projects for 
new buildings in tertiary education in Baden* 
Wiirtemberg 

The planning of higher education at national 
level 

Teacher education within the framework of 
comprehensive higher education 

Courses of study in the engineering sciences 
at comprehensive universities 

The role of the German universities in the 
planning of tertiary education at national level* 

The planning of higher education at national 
levels 

The overall planning of tertiary education 
in the Land of Baden-Wurtemberg 

General problems in university research* 

Research in special research centres 

Inter-university co-ordination and national 
regulations on university admission 

Planning at the Federal Polytechnic of Zurich 

The Swiss Curriculum Reform Committee^ aims, 
experience and results* 

The Federal Polytechnic of Zurich 

Organisation and trends of Swiss Research Policy 

The. new act concerning the university of the 
canton of Fribourg 

Participation of students at the University of 
Fribourg 

First experience with new central bodies set up 
at the University of Fribourg 
Bxidgetary and administrative aspects of the 
recent reform act 

Professional and university guidance and 
counselling at the University of Fribourg 
Curriculum reform at the University of Fribourg 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
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CCC/ESR (73) 72 
CCC/ESR (73) 73 
CCC/ESR (73) 77 

CCC/ESR (73) 82 

CCC/ESR (73) 83 



Higher Education Research Unit 

London School of Economics and Political 

Science 

The provision of post-graduate education 

Development of the Polytechnics 

The Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) 

Multi-media distant study systems in higher 
education (Open University) 

The development of teacher education in the 
United Kingdom 

Student guidance and, counselling 
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in the same section - Higher Education and Research 

EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
The teaching of physics at university level (1967) 

CaiPANION VOLUMES 

Non-university research centres and their links with the universities (1967) 
Reform and expansion of higher education in Europe (1967) 

European research resources : Assyriology (1967) 

Radio-chemistry (nuclear chemistry) (1967) 
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Photochemistry (1970) 

Mobility of university staff (1973) 

Reforms and new trends in medical undergraduate education (1973) 
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